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unconditional acceptance of the Allied ultimatum on May 10th (see first 
part of this editorial). 

This acceptance by Germany should not by any means be regarded 
as a settlement of the reparations question. It merely marks a breathing 
space or stage in what promises to be a long, tedious and complicated 
controversy. 

Amos S. Hershey. 



GEORGE FRANCIS HAGERUP 

The death of George Francis Hagerup on February 8, 1921, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age, was unexpected by his many friends through- 
out the world. He had been very active at the Assembly of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, less than two months before. Many in America were 
looking forward to his coming to this country in the near future. His 
coming was anticipated in 1914 when the outbreak of the war not merely 
prevented but placed new and heavy duties upon him in the service of his 
own state. 

At the time of his death he was Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Norway to Sweden and to Belgium. He had also 
occupied with distinction other important diplomatic posts. 

His early education took Mr. Hagerup to the German and French 
universities. In 1879 he became a lecturer and six years later professor 
of law in the University of Christiania. He became Minister of Justice 
in 1893 and in 1895 became Premier, retaining the office for three years. 
Five years later when the relations between Norway and Sweden were 
strained, just before the dissolution of the Union, he was again called to 
head the Cabinet. 

He was a member of the Hague Court of Arbitration, and delegate 
plenipotentiary from Norway to the Second Hague Conference in 1907. 

Mr. Hagerup wrote on many legal topics both in international and 
in private law, showing particular interest in procedure and in penal law. 

He always took an active interest in the Institute of International 
Law, of which he was made a member in 1898 and of which he was Presi- 
dent in 1912, when the session of the Institute was held at Christiania. 
He was also a member of other learned societies. 

Mr. Hagerup was the first member of the Norwegian delegation at the 
League of Nations Assembly in 1920, and took an active part in its 
deliberations as well as in the work of the committees. He was a member 
of the Committee on Technical Organization, and of the Committee on the 
Permanent Court. He was Chairman of the Sub-Committee of Jurists. 
He had also served as a member of the Committee of Jurisconsults which 
had previously drawn up the plan for the establishment of the Permanent 
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Court of International Justice for which provision was made in Article 
14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

His life was one of continued service to his state, but in the midst of 
all these important duties he found time to devote to his many friends 
and to further the broadest international policies looking to the well- 
being of the states of the world and of humanity. He recognized that 
much remained to be done, but in full confidence as to the ultimate out- 
come, he adopted as his own the words of Mirabeau: "Le droit deviendra 
un jour le souverain du monde." 

George Grafton Wilson 



THE MANDATE OVER YAP 

The Island of Yap is situated in the Pacific Ocean and is one of the 
Caroline group. Its southern extremity is in latitude 9° 25' north, longi- 
tude 138° 1' east. Its shape is elongated with many projections and 
considerable bays, and at least one extensive harbor reaching some miles 
inland. Its area is 79 square miles. Its population in 1902 was 7,500, 
but stated in 1920 to be 7,155. It was among the islands sold by Spain 
to Germany by treaty of February 12, 1899, and which passed to the latter 
Power on October 1, 1899, for the payment of £840,000. The Germans 
made it the seat of their administration of the Western Caroline Islands, 
the Pelew Islands and the Marianne Islands. The chief export is copra, 
which, it may be well to say, is the dried kernel of the cocoanut broken up 
for export. It is north of the great island of New Guinea, which has over 
half a million people dwelling on it and which belongs to Holland and 
to Great Britain. It is almost directly east of the large southern island 
of the Philippines, — Mindanao. It is vastly more remote from Japan 
than from the Philippines. 

The above facts, it is hoped, are not without their importance, but the 
world-wide interest which centers in this island is due to the fact that the 
cable lines connecting San Francisco, Shanghai, New Guinea and the East 
Indian Islands cross at that point, which is, therefore, the crux of Pacific 
cable communication. The two German cable lines connecting New York 
with Germany were cut during the war, and diverted respectively by 
France to Brest and by Great Britain to Halifax. 

At the Congress on Communications, called in Washington in 1920, 
mainly to determine the disposition of the cables taken from Germany 
during the war, the United States insisted that the two above Atlantic 
cables should be returned to the possession of this country, and that the 
Far East line crossing the Pacific, by way of Yap, should be interna- 
tionalized. 

A serious controversy arose and no final conclusions were reached, and 
the congress has, in the main, failed of its purpose. A temporary arrange- 



